











The smallest are held by the farm boys, who are in the tub with them. The 
little girl, sitting at the edge of the trapdoor in the balcony above the 
bath, tosses grapes down on the boys. 

I ask Piero the purpose of the trapdoor. “It’s like that at home. This 
farmhouse is a copy of mine in Tuscany—except that this is much bigger, 
of course. And the wine vats are in the basement; the trapdoors for filling 
them with grapes are in the ground floor.” 

The afternoon is taken up with the grandmother’s activities in the big 
room—putting wood by the stove, spreading the wash on the wooden 
drying rack (which had sat for months in the courtyard at Scalera’s to be 
weathered) and talking incessantly: “That cat! He’s worse than your grand- 
pa. Once I shut the door in his face, and he stayed out all night in the cold. 
Ha! Sure, I could have got married again. I certainly would have found 
something better than your grandpa, anybody’d be better than he was, and 
I'll bet he’s not waiting for me, in heaven or hell or wherever he is. All right, 
children, be still now. To bed! And don’t think you can fool me. I'll be 
up soon to make sure you're all really asleep.” 

Nothing is more amusing than to hear this Italian peasant speak with 
the voice of the Tennessee hills. 
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